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handling the latter subject are swept away and the instinctive 
and psychological processes involved are plainly set forth. 
Existing conditions are, probably, painted too black, but the 
normal, healthy individual is less in need of "pedagogy" than 
the abnormal and the morbid. It is natural and perhaps neces- 
sary for the educator as well as the physician to notice the 
things which need correcting. Education is most needed where 
nature most fails. Dr. Hall recognizes the difficulty of getting 
people who can or will carry out his programme for improvement, 
but he is avowedly writing of facts and principles and is con- 
cerned with what ought to be done and could be done, and not 
with administrative questions of what people are willing to do. 

Industrial education and the pedagogy of the fundamental ele- 
mentary subjects are treated in separate chapters. The organ- 
ization and. conduct of the public schools is evaluated and some- 
what severely criticized. The press, missions, and various 
movements for social improvement are discussed in the light of 
modern psychology. Space will not permit even a meagre 
abstract of the chapters. If I may speak personally in closing, 
I think this is the most stimulating book I have ever read. 
There is not a page in it which does not make one think. He 
may not believe as Dr. Hall does, but think he must, and think 
vigorously of the deeper relations in great, vital present-day 
questions. The work should be in every library and should be 
read by many thinking men who are not specialists in education. 

J. Franklin Messenger. 



Dramatists of To-day : Rostand, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Pinero, Shaw, 
Phillips, Maeterlinck. By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With Portraits. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

In a new edition of the volume devoted to dramatists of to- 
day Professor Hale modestly asserts that he has attempted no 
more than "an informal discussion of their significant work." 
He confesses that he has "but a very hazy idea as to what stage 
technique is," and he often reminds us that a statement he is 
making is merely an impression which he has not taken the 
trouble to reason out. Yet the reader feels that beneath this 
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unpretentious manner is a sound basis of ideas and experience. 
There are many touches of keen analysis, as in the discussion of 
the effect of realism on Cyrano de Bergerac ; of astute discrimi- 
nation, as in the comparison of Sudermann with other recent 
dramatists; and of critical insight, as in the inquiry into the na- 
ture of problem-plays and (at greater length) of our idea of 
tragedy. Professor Hale has the gift of speaking concisely, 
clearly, and as it were by the way, about things that are usually 
discussed in terms that puzzle the reader. Good examples are 
his definition of a mystic on page 180 and his summary and 
illustration of the main elements of "modern technique" on 
pages 108-110. What one likes about his book, in addition to 
the sanity of its judgments, is its presentation of essentials in 
language whose meaning can readily be grasped. The least 
convincing argument advanced is that which maintains that, ap- 
parently for some vague fundamental reason, "whatever may be 
the tendency and nature of the Latin races, the English and 
Americans do not value poetry at the theatre or anywhere else 
in public." It is a matter of regret (for which Professor Hale 
is not responsible, however) that no American was found worthy 
of being ranked with the dramatists discussed. The volume is 
provided with an index and a summary of first performances of 
publications. Garland Greever. 



Reminiscences. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Edited by Arnold Haultain. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 

Looking back over the scenes and incidents of almost eighty 
years ago, it is no wonder that Goldwin Smith should have felt 
at times as if he were "writing of antiquity." And yet how viv- 
idly he brings these scenes and impressions before his readers. 
One would like to pause on his life at Oxford, where he saw 
Newman, Manning, Pusey, and Keble, and had among his most 
notable contemporaries Matthew Arnold, Freeman, Temple (after- 
wards Archbishop), Arthur Hugh Clough, Stanley, and Jow- 
ett; and would like to say something of his social life in Lon- 
don, his experiences as a journalist, his connection with public 
men, his Oxford professorship, his trip to America during the 



